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For Friends’ Review. 
OUR REDEMPTION COMPLETE 
CHRIST. 


Poets have sung so much of the bliss of 
Paradise, that in my younger years I was in- 
clined to think that the condition of our first 
parents in the garden far transcended our own; 
and, as to the outward creation, we do not 
call that in question, for it is written “‘ cursed 
is the ground for thy sake---thorns and thistles 
shall it bring forth to tuve.’”” These thorns 
and thistles still continue, and the language 
to man is “‘in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread till thou return tothe ground.” But 
it is of man’s restoration into favor with God 
that we are now speaking. The apostles’ 
anguage is to the point when he says, “In 
whom we have redemption through His blood, 
the forgiveness of sins.” 

Now redemption is God's work, therefore 
itis complete. His plan is uot a half-way 
work, but full worthy of Him who ever de- 
signs our greatest good. A redemption not 
only from sin, but ability to withstand all the 
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temptations of Satan. Jesus told His disciples, 
“T give unto you power to tread on serpents 
and on scorpions, and over ail the power of 
the enemy.” This enemy is the same that 
tempted Eve in the garden—in Jesus is our 
keeping power. Adam held communion with 
God; so the apostle says to the church at 
Corinth, “The communion of the Holy Ghost 


,| be with you all.” To the Colossians he says, 


“Ye are complete in Him which is the head 
of all principality and power.’- If complete, 
then there was nothing wanting. When Jesus 
on the cross cried out, “It is finished,” we 
believe His full meaning was that nothing 
has been omitted—the law is fulfilled and 
complete salvation is purchased. And it is 
worthy of remark that three of the evange- 
lists speak of Jesus crying with a “loud voice.” 
Jesus did nothing without a design—then 
why this loud voice? Was it not that a sin- 
ful world might hear and look away untoCal- 
vary, and behold their substitute nailed to the 
cross, “ Who His own self bare our sins in 
His own body on the tree?’”’ Paul, in hisepistle 
to the church at Rome, gives us a very clear 
argument upon this point of restoration by 
Christ. ‘Notas was the offence, so is the 
free gift.’ From this and what is added, itis 
evident that by the free gift not only is all re- 
stored that was lost by Adam’s transgression, 
but that it extended farther. Jesus took upon 
Him flesh and blood, was made like unto His 
brethren ; is our sympathizing friend, touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; our advo- 
cate with the Father, pleading for those who 
shall believe on Him, that they may be 
with Him and behold His glory. “Theglory 
which thou gavest me I have given them”— 
and by glory we understand celestial happi- 
ness—the felicity of heaven. 

Happiness is often described by love; hear 
the prayer of Jesus—“that the love wherewith 
thou hast loved Me may be in them and I in 
them.” Were blessings like these given unto 
Adam? Let theapostle answer. ‘But where 
sin abounded grace did much more abound.” 


Kennebee Co., Maine, 1st mo., 1874. 
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Selected. 
CONFESSION AND RESTORATION. 
BY HETTY BOWMAN. 


I have been much struck to-day with that 
expression in Hosea xiv, “Take with you 
words, and turn unto the Lord.”’ Israel had 
fallen by iniquity ; it must be confessed and 
put away, before they could be restored. God 
brings it into the light, and He tells them 
to bring it into the light too: “ Take with you 
words.” I think there is a great deal of help 
in that command about the way of return to 
God when we have wandered from Him. 

Weare often conscious that there is some- 
thing between our soul and Him, but we will 
not acknowledge it. We do not “ take with 
us words,” and acknowledge in His presence. 
We shelter ourselves in a general idea that 
He knows it, we need not tell Him. And it 
is easier, much easier, to ask forgiveness than 
to - why we need it. There is something 
very humbling in that: we do not like it, our 
pride shrinks, 

How frequently, when a child has done 
wrong, a parent has a contest with its self-will 
before it will confess the wrong. It is quite 
ready to ask forgiveness, but to go further 
and confess is too much. I believe it is to 
this very point that Gud will bring us,—con 
fession ; for then we are humbled and broken, 
and the contrite spirit is ready for the balm 
of forgiving love. Without confession there 
is something hard left. 

I suppose we have all known, at one time 
or other, what it is to have something in our 
hearts which we dare not look at,—something 
that lies, palpitating and living, under the 
heap of restless thoughts with which we try 
to hide and smother it. We will not put the 
thoughts aside; what cowers beneath it is 
more comfortable to screen from sight. And 
80 we go on, for weeks and months, keeping 
ourselves out of the focus of our own scrutiny, 
and yet holding down a hidden consciousness 
which now and then wakes into troublesome 
activity. 

It is possible, I suppose, to feel the drag- 
ging of a chain, and yet not to have the power 
to will it broken ; possible to see it, lowering, 
degrading, eating ou; with deadly rust all vi- 
tality of spiritual being,—and yet to cling to 
it. What its links are we know, and God; 
others, if they knew, might see nothing in 
them ; on our neighbor’s conscience, holier 
far —— than we, they might lie with no 
weight of guilt; but that is no question for 


us. Enough that they make prayer a form, 
and the Bible a mere collection of sacred 
documents. ‘ . ° . 

Can this be, you ask, for one who is a child 
of God? Yes, I think it may, though one 
can only bear to acknowledge it with faith’s 
grasp firm upon the assurance, ‘If any man 
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sin we have an advocate with the Father.” 
But I am sure the only help for such a state, 
is to “take with us words,” and go to God. 
Half the evil lies in its being unacknowledged. 
If we looked, we should see: what we turn 
aside from, it is easy to ignore. But when we 
tell all to our Father, we must make ourselves 
hear; and surely, He who is “ greater than 
our hearts,” has given us this command for 
our sakes. He would bring us face to face 
with our own vileness and loathsomeness. So, 
only, will the ery go up to Him, real at last 
in its soul-agony, “ Lord, if thou wilt, taou 
canst make me whole.” 

Still, again and again, comes the shrinking 
and the fear and the falling. ‘I cannot give 
up; this one thing I cannot.” No, we can- 
not. But we can pray, ‘“‘ Lord, make me ; 
give me the will to ask Thee to put it from 
me. I hardly know whether or not I do wish 
it gone. I can only throw myselé on Thee to 
have the wish infused. Only help me. ‘Thou 
knowest how,”—and help will come. The spell 
will be broken; the faint longing for deliver- 
ance will grow stronger; it will rise like a 
tide, sweeping away all that now keeps it down 
—will rise till it joins itself to everlastin 
strength, and liberty is once more proclaim 
to the captive, and the opening of the prison 
to him that is bound. 

“He restoreth my soul.” It is a true word, 
enfolding within it many a secret of God's 
dealing with His children. 

The “ restoring” may not come in the way of 
comforting, at least not in its first stages ; it 
may be rather through sharp discipline, 
whether by a heavy stroke or ‘‘a scourge of 
small cords.” Suffering is not always, nor 
necessarily penal. For others, I think we 
should be very careful of viewing it in that 
aspect ; but for ourselves it is hardly well to 
put down altogether the consciousness which, 
uf we would let it speak, often connects chasten- 
ing with declension in holiness. We have 
suffered sin upon our souls, and we know it. 
We have not been dealing openly with our 
Lord ; something there has been which we 
have tried to hide from His sight. ‘‘ Search 
me, O Lord, and try me;” this has been our 
prayer, but we would rather He should not 
take us at our word. Yet He has done it, in 
love too tender to be ever unfaithful. 

What we have not told Him He will tell 
us,—in speech which cuts deep. So, He will 
bring us to acknowledge our transgression, 
with tears, perhaps; but tears it is good to 
shed. And then He “ heals our backslidings.” 
If we confess, He is faithful and just to for- 
give. So He restoreth. 

The end of the verse gives us the result of 
the confession and the restoring: “So will we 
render the calves of our lips.’’ The idea seems 
to be taken from the offering of sacrifice. God 
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asks from us now no gift of lamb or bullock, 
but He does require from each of His people 
their testimony that they are His. Here we 
come to the word “confession” in another 
sense. (Matt. x, 34—Rom. x,9.) And this con- 
fession can never be what it ought—clear, bold, 
decided—so long as we know thatthere is sin be- 
tween us and God. It is only when we are walk- 
ing in the daylight, not afraid to look up to our 
Father, that we can [rightly] speak for Him. 

May this not be one reason why we often 
find it hard to speak for God? Our very 
words condemn us; no wonder they die upon 
our lips. We know, and we feel God knows, 
that our hearts are not whole with Him. I 
think this same lesson is taught in Luke x, ii. 

Our Lord is there especially addressing the 
disciples, and His first warning to them is 
against ‘‘ hypocrisy,” which seems to include 
every form of unreality. Afterward, and in 
close connection, He passes on in the eighth 
verse: ‘‘ Also, I say unto you, whosoever 
shall confess Me before men, him shall the 
Son of man confess before the angels of God.” 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
ON CHRISTIAN CONDUCT. 
The Deportment of a Christian to Others. 

In the first place, as much as lieth in him, 
the Christian witl, if possible, live in peace with 
all men. That blessed dove, the Holy Spirit, 
harboreth not with contention and strife, but 
loveth peace, concord, and unity, yea, and 
unanimity too. 

As the Christian is no brawler, so, in his 
habit of life, he cannot be an arrogant, up- 
lifted, conceited and presuming person. 

Not being a forward person, the Christian 
hath nothing on which to plume himself for 
the admiration of others. He knows that the 
applause of men will not follow the true ser- 
vant of Christ, and that, if it could, it is too 
dangerous a thing for him to meddle with, 
whose inward selfishness costs him a constant 
hard labor to subdue it. 

He values men and desires to value them 
more, as God values them. The family of 
the faithful are his relations for eternity ; and 
he will spiritually esteem these above all 
other persons. He is to live with them in 
glory. By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples (saith Christ), if ye have love one 
towards another. 

His natural love to his natural friends is 
not extinguished by the love of God, but ele- 
vated, purified, and increased. He sees more 
than others of the real worth of their souls, 
and is mere anxious accordingly for their 
best interest, their immortal welfare. Those 
among them, who have obtained like mere 
with himself, are more especially fuleaiih 
Those, who want this mercy, have his fervent 
prayer and compassion because they want it. 
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Railing and evil speaking he will cordiall 
detest. The good he knows of others he wi 
rejoice to mention, and the harm (unless for 
prevention of further harm), he will study to 
conceal. It is a good rule, never to speak of 
men’s faults to others, till we have fest and 
faithfully spoken of them to the offenders 
themselves. This would prevent a world of 
mischief and slander, and perhaps save many 
from a disgraceful persisting in sin. 

He will esteem grace, and even common 
virtue and worth of character, above all 
manner of riches. A rich wicked man is, in 
a Christian’s eye, not very pleasant to look 
upon, but much to be pitied and deplored. 
The Christian will behave to such men with 
the decency that becomes him, and with the 
respect due to their station. At the same 
time he cannot be partaker of their sins; nor 
ought he to miss the opportunity, if Providence 
give it him, to set before them better riches 
than they now enjoy, even God’g durable 
riches and righteousness. Though féw of, this 
sort do put their necks to the work of the Lord 
(Neh. iii. 5), yet the Christian wi q® more 
tender and compassionate to thes am this 
very account. If they are to have their 
whole portion of this life, should not the 
anger, that may be felt from their insolence 
and pride, be turned into pity and prayer; 
since their riches will soon be corrupted, and 
not an atom of their pomp can follow them. 

With regard to the poor, the Christian can- 
not, as a Christian, be wanting in commisera- 
tion or relief, so far as it lies in his power. 
The affliction of their circumstances will 
reach his heart most, when his hand can do 
least to abate it. No real Christian can de- 
spise the poor. He that doeth this is under a 
worse poverty than theirs. God hath chosen 
the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs 
of his kingdom. How then can those among 
the poor, who are thus blessed, receive con- 
tempt from any of God’s children? Or how 
can the poor at large be treated with insolence 
and cruelty, when the Lord hath declared 
that he will avenge their cause? If a poor 
man be wicked he is doubly entitled to pity ; 
because he hath nothing in this world, and 
worse than nothing in view for the world to 
come. If a poor man be gracious, he is 
doubly an object of love; because he is now 
under many trials in the flesh which the 
wealthy do not feel, and yet is dear to God, 
as his own blessed child and future inheritor 
of his glory. 

To men of every rank and station the 
Christian will endeavor to render their due; 
Custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, 
honor to whom honor. Let his own situation 
in this world be what it may, he is the only 
gentleman in heart, whatever others may seem 
to be in outward manners. He is gentle, 
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Selected. 
CONFESSION AND RESTORATION. 
BY HETTY BOWMAN. 


I have been much struck to-day with that 
expression in Hosea xiv, “Take with you 
words, and turn unto the Lord.”’ Israel had 
fallen by iniquity ; it must be confessed and 
put away, before they could be restored. God 
brings it into the light, and He tells them 
to bring it into the light too: “ Take with you 
words.” I think there is a great deal of help 
in that command about the way of return to 
God when we have wandered from Him. 

Weare often conscious that there is some- 
thing between our soul and Him, but we will 
not acknowledge it. We do not “ take with 
us words,” and acknowledge in His presence. 
We shelter ourselves in a general idea that 
He knows it, we need not tell Him. And it 
is easier, much easier, to ask forgiveness than 
to say why we need it. There is something 
very humbling in that: we do not like it, our 
pride shrinks. 

How frequently, when a child has done 
wrong, a parent has a contest with its self-will 
before it will confess the wrong. It is quite 
ready to ask forgiveness, but to go further 
and confess is too much. I believe it is to 


this very point that Gud will bring us,—con 
fession ; for then we are humbled and broken, 
and the contrite spirit is ready for the balm 


of forgiving love. Without confession there 
is something hard left. 

I suppose we have all known, at one time 
or other, what it is to have something in our 
hearts which we dare not look at,—something 
that lies, palpitating and living, under the 
heap of restless thoughts with which we try 
to hide and smother it. We will not put the 
thoughts aside; what cowers beneath it is 
more comfortable to screen from sight. And 
so we go on, for weeks and months, keeping 
ourselves out of the focus of our own scrutiny, 
and yet holding down a hidden consciousness 
which now and then wakes into troublesome 
activity. 

It is possible, I suppose, to feel the drag- 
ging of a chain, and yet not to have the power 
to will it broken ; possible to see it, lowering, 
degrading, eating ou: with deadly rust all vi- 
tality of spiritual being,—and yet to cling to 
it. What its links are we know, and God; 
others, if they knew, might see nothing in 
them ; on our neighbor’s conscience, holier 
far — than we, they might lie with no 
weight of guilt; but that is no question for 
us. Enough that they make prayer a form, 
and the Bible a mere collection of sacred 
documents. . . ° ; 

Can this be, you ask, for one who is a child 
of God? Yes, I think it may, though one 
can only bear to acknowledge it with faith’s 
grasp firm upon the assurance, “If any man 
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sin we have an advocate with the Father.” 
But I am sure the only help for such a state, 
is to “take with us words,” and go to God. 
Half the evil lies in its being unacknowledged. 
If we looked, we should see: what we turn 
aside from, it is easy to ignore. But when we 
tell all to our Father, we must make ourselves 
hear; and surely, He who is “greater than 
our hearts,” has given us this command for 
our sakes. He would bring us face to face 
with our own vileness and loathsomeness. So, 
only, will the ery go up to Him, real at last 
in its soul-agony, “ Lord, if thou wilt, taou 
canst make me whole.” 

Still, again and again, comes the shrinking 
and the fear and the falling. ‘“ 1 cannot give 
up; this one thing I cannot.” No, we can- 
not. But we can pray, ‘Lord, make me ; 
give me the will to ask Thee to put it from 
me. I hardly know whether or not I do wish 
it gone. I can only throw myself on Thee to 
have the wish infused. Only help me. ‘Thou 
knowest how,”—and help will come. The spell 
will be broken; the faint longing for deliver- 
ance will grow stronger; it will rise like a 
tide, sweeping away all that now keeps it down 
—will rise till it joins itself to everlastin 
strength, and liberty is once more proclaim 
to the captive, and the opening of the prison 
to him that is bound, 

“He restoreth my soul.” It is a true word, 
enfolding within it many a secret of God's 
dealing with His children. 

The “ restoring” may not come in the way of 
comforting, at least not in its first stages ; it 
may be rather through sharp discipline, 
whether by a heavy stroke or ‘‘a scourge of 
small cords.” Suffering is not always, nor 
necessarily penal. For others, I think we 
should be very careful of viewing it in that 
aspect ; but for ourselves it is hardly well to 
put down altogether the consciousness which, 
uf we would let it speak, often connects chasten- 
ing with declension in holiness. We have 
suffered sin upon our souls, and we know it. 
We have not been dealing openly with our 
Lord; something there has been which we 
have tried to hide from His sight. ‘‘ Search 
me, O Lord, and try me;” this has been our 
prayer, but we would rather He should not 
take us at our word. Yet He has done it, in 
love too tender to be ever unfaithful. 

What we have not told Him He will tell 
us,—in speech which cuts deep. So, He will 
bring us to acknowledge our transgression, 
with tears, perhaps; but tears it is good to 
shed. And then He “ heals our backslidings.” 
If we confess, He is faithful and just to for 

ive. So He restoreth. 

The end of the verse gives us the result of 
the confession and the restoring : “So will we 
render the calves of our lips.’’ The idea seems 
to be taken from the offering of sacrifice. God 
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asks from us now no gift of lamb or bullock, 
but He does require from each of His people 
their testimony that they are His. Here we 
come to the word “confession” in another 
sense. (Matt. x, 34—Rom. x,9.) And this con- 
fession can never be what it ought—clear, bold, 
decided—so long as we knowthat there is sin be- 
tween us and God. It is only when we are walk- 
ing in the daylight, not afraid to look up to our 
Father, that we can [rightly] speak for Him. 

May this not be one reason why we often 
find it hard to speak for God? Our very 
words condemn us; no wonder they die upon 
our lips. We know, and we feel God knows, 
that our hearts are not whole with Him. I 
think this same lesson is taught in Luke x, ii. 

Our Lord is there especially addressing the 
disciples, and His first warning to them is 
against ‘‘ hypocrisy,” which seems to include 
every form of unreality. Afterward, and in 
close connection, He passes on in the eighth 
verse: “Also, I say unto you, whosoever 
shall confess Me before men, him shall the 
Son of man confess before the angels of God.” 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 
ON CHRISTIAN CONDUCT. 
The Deportment of a Christian to Others. 
In the first place, as much as lieth in him, 
the Christian will, if possible, live in peace with 


all men. That blessed dove, the Holy Spirit, 
harboreth not with contention and strife, but 
loveth peace, concord, and unity, yea, and 
unanimity too. 

As the Christian is no brawler, so, in his 
habit of life, he cannot be an arrogant, up- 
lifted, conceited and presuming person. 

Not being a forward person, the Christian 
hath nothing on which to plume himself for 
the admiration of others. He knows that the 
applause of men will not follow the true ser- 
vant of Christ, and that, if it could, it is too 
dangerous a thing for him to meddle with, 
whose inward selfishness costs him a constant 
hard labor to subdue it. 

He values men and desires to value them 
more, as God values them. The family of 
the faithful are his relations for eternity ; and 
he will spiritually esteem these above all 
other persons. He is to live with them in 
glory. By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples (saith Christ), if ye have love one 
towards another. 

His natural love to his natural friends is 
not extinguished by the love of God, but ele- 
vated, purified, and increased. He sees more 
than others of the real worth of their souls, 
and is mere anxious accordingly for their 
best interest, their immortal welfare. Those 
among them, who have obtained like mercy 
with himself, are more especially endeared. 
Those, who want this mercy, have his fervent 
prayer and compassion because they want it. 
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Railing and evil speaking he will cordiall 
detest. The good he knows of others he wi 
rejoice to mention, and the harm (unless for 
prevention of further harm), he will study to 
conceal. It is a good rule, never to s k of 
men’s faults to others, till we have feet and 
faithfully spoken of them to the offenders 
themselves. This would prevent a world of 
mischief and slander, and perhaps save many 
from a disgraceful persisting in sin. 

He will esteem grace, and even common 
virtue and worth of character, above all 
manner of riches. A rich wicked man is, in 
a Christian’s eye, not very pleasant to look 
upon, but much to be pitied and deplored. 
The Christian will behave to such men with 
the decency that becomes him, and with the 
respect due to their station. At the same 
time he cannot be partaker of their sins; nor 
ought he to miss the opportunity, if Providence 
give it him, to set before them better riches 
than they now enjoy, even God’sedurable 
riches and righteousness. Though féw of this 
sort do put their necks to the work e Lord 
(Neh. iii. 5), yet the Christian wil, \e more 
tender and compassionate to then, dm this 
very account. tf they are to have their 
whole portion of this life, should not the 
anger, that may be felt from their insolence 
a be turned into pity and prayer; 
since their riches will soon be corrupted, and 
not an atom of their pomp can follow them. 

With regard to the poor, the Christian can- 
not, as a Christian, be wanting in commisera- 
tion or relief, so far as it lies in his power. 
The affliction of their circumstances will 
reach his heart most, when his hand can do 
least to abate it. No real Christian can de- 
spise the poor. He that doeth this is under a 
worse poverty than theirs. (od hath chosen 
the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs 
of his kingdom. How then can those among 
the poor, who are thus blessed, receive con- 
tempt from any of God’s children? Or how 
can the poor at large be treated with insolence 
and cruelty, when the Lord hath declared 
that he will avenge their cause? If a poor 
man be wicked he is doubly entitled to pity ; 
because he hath nothing in this world, and 
worse than nothing in view for the world to 
come. If a poor man be gracious, he is 
doubly an object of love; because he is now 
under many trials in the flesh which the 
wealthy do not feel, and yet is dear to God, 
as his own blessed child and future inheritor 
of his glory. 

To men of every rank and station the 
Christian will endeavor to render their due ; 
Custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, 
honor to whom honor. Let his own situation 
in this world be what it may, he is the only 
gentleman in heart, whatever others may seem 
to be in outward manners. He is gentle, 
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showing all kindness to all men. This is the 
golden polish; and without this, the rest is 
nothing but daubing or tinsel. 

It will appear from hence that the Chris- 
tian school teaches the most punctual good 
manners of any in the world. It inculcates 
rules of the purest honor and integrity, and 
enforces every moral obligation, not by a 
harsh and unpleasant constraint, but by the 
far more prevailing and happy impressions 
of dutiful privilege and love. It not only 
insists upon decent outside, but leads to the 
correction of the heart, and to the strictest 
adjustment of all things into a right order 
within. No lax morals, no licentious con- 
duct, no ill words, no indecent looks, no, nor 
yet one evil thought, are tolerated for a 
moment to the disciple of Jesus Christ. 


From the Christian Union. 
THE INTERVAL OF STILLNESS. 


BY E. C, CUMMINGS, 


Not the interval of stillness with respect to 
natureip meneral. In this large view nothing 
is more elcome, nothing more reassuring. 
But sot. of us are accustomed to a reunion 
known as the ‘“‘meeting for conference and 
prayer ’—a general designation, interpreted, 
it would seem, as having exclusive reference 
to conference and prayer as coming out in au- 
dible expression. With regard to this general 
purpose of the meeting, the interval of still- 
ness is held to be a contradiction—an impro- 

riety, at least; and the meeting that has 
ee parts of silence is held to be not merely 
inexpressive, but to indicate a positive aliena- 
tion of mind and interest from the great mat- 
ters which the meeting has in contemplation. 
This antipathy to stillness may even go to an 
injurious extreme, especially in societies whose 
habits of intercourse tend to produce facility 
of speech. And so, from the dread of ap- 
parent inactivity, we are now and then thrown 
upon that preposterous dullness which comes 
out in sudden explosions of ill-considered talk, 
and in prayers of a conventional fervor and 
fluency, that to a more reflective spirit are 
wholly distasteful. Of course, these extremes 
do not correct one another. Either indicates 
a one-sidedness of apprehension—a failure to 
appreciate the relation of silence to speech 
and of speech to silence—and so, possibly, a 
failure suitably to honor speech by reason of 
not having suitably honored silence. I shall 
say a word, then, in favor of good speaking, 
if I succeed in raising to some practical esteem 
a good kind of keeping still. 

I would like, then, to put in a plea for still- 
ness as a spiritual reality having a title to 
recognition in both public and social religious 
exercises. “The Lord is in His holy temple : 
let all the earth keep silence before Him.” 
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Here is an expression for something as pro- 


foundly real and as clearly necessary as any- 
thing indicated in the other Scripture—* in 
His temple doth everyone speak of His glory.” 
What speech, indeed, cries out for God like 
the silence of a deeply reverent soul? We 
have, then, a silence which is of faith, and 
which is not sin. 

Our Quaker brethren have seen this very 
clearly, and have borne a solemn testimony to 
the truth and import of silent service. All 
Christians, doubtless, recognize the same truth 
in their closets, in their private meditations ; 
and to this recognition they owe much of what- 
ever is enlivening in their religious conferences. 
But, though a Christian may bring a full 
mind and a fervent spirit to the conference 
meeting, it does not follow, of course, that this 
fulness can at once adjust itself to the demands 
of that moment. The preoccupation, though 
spiritual, may imply something foreign to the 
matter brought forward for discussion, and he 
may need a little quiet thought in order to 
train his forces to the proper movement. How 
much more needful would be the silent prayer 
and spiritual quickening to one whose preoc- 
cupations up to perhaps the very moment of 
entering the meeting had been the cares of 
this world—really important and so very ab- 
sorbing? 

The chief trouble in the case seems to be 
that the faithful are looking for God to give 
fellowship and stimulus only in speech. 
Therefore they rule out with a kind of im- 
patience all intervals of stillness from their 
reckoning of profitable and comfortable com- 
munion. Their communion is with the Father 
and the Son, not in the unity of the same 
Spirit brooding silently in the hearts of all, 
but in the unity of the same Spirit speaking 
by some mind and mouth, by whose means 
they glorify God. 

Now, as all good words are generated silent- 
ly in the laboratory of the soul, they should be 
waited for in no unbelieving, barren and im- 
patient way. Stillness, even in the social re- 
union, should be at once and frankly 
elevated to the sphere of faith and responsi- 
bility. Why does not some one speak—pray 
—sing? Because all are keeping silence be- 
fore God—speaking, praying, singing in the 
Spirit. By-and-by the gift of tongues will 
come, and they will teach and admonish one 
another. 

Why should not the social stillness be sweet 
—a promise of good and not a portent of evil? 
Why should we make ourselves unhappy over 
it? To be sure, it is one of the last and finest 
results of friendship for friends to be able to 
enjoy each other’s society in silence—to con- 
fide in the spirit of truth and love when it 
makes no sign. 


Think how much finer it is to speak freely 
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from a genuine impulse of the spirit, than to 
speak servilely—for fear the time will not be 
occupied. And, above all, let the gift of 
tongues be sought as a spiritual gift, and so- 
licited by persistent unfolding of the treas- 
ures of Christian truth. But let not talking 
be insisted on as of moral obligation irrespec- 
tive of those natura] and spiritual conditions 
on which it should properly depend. And let 
us heartily believe that for flippant and ir- 
relevant speeches, it is infinitely better to eub- 
stitute the “expressive silence” in which we 
may “ muse His praise.” 
From The Sanday School World 


BLINDNESS. 


BY B. 8S. ROBINSON, NEW YORK 


It seems wonderful to find no changes in 
all these years in the lands of the Bible. One 
feels he is right in the midst of the scenery of 
the Old and New Testaments. The very an- 
noyances he experiences keep him constantly 
quoting texts. 

The Flies in Egypt. 

One thing there was, I never could accustom 

myself to meeting calmly. Of the entire pop- 


ulation in the great city of Cairo, it has been 
carefully computed that one person in every 
six, male or female, is either blind or is going 


to be; is either in hopeless groping, or has 
already diseased eyes. A distemper, baffling 
all cure, seems to prevail there to an extraor- 
dinary degree. 

Some say it is owing to the excessive glare 
of the sun. Others attribute it to the rapid 
changes in temperature, when a person passes 
into or out of the shaded streets. But the 
sufficient explanation to any common sense 
observer, it seems to me, is found in the griev- 
ous pest of flies, which attack children even in 
infancy, and ruin their organs of sight. 

This spectacle, witnessed all the time, was 
the most repulsive to me of-all we were forced 
to endure. Babies, carried in their mother's 
arms, often had from ten to twenty big green 
insects settled carnivorously upon their eye- 
lids, ‘ . . ; . ‘ ‘ 

It ought to be added, however (as one of 
the missionaries told me), that many unnatu- 
ral mothers are wont to destroy at least one eye 
of their offspring, so as to keep them from the 
conscription so frequently ordered for the 
army. 

It may easily be imagined that a somewhat 
painful effect, artistically considered, is pro- 
duced in the community at large, by an in- 
fliction like this. One out of every six, along 
the crowded streets, is poking his way along 
before him, in a hesitant shuffle, with a long 
staff. Even of the half dozen native girls at 
the hotel, who played their guitars and vio- 
ling for us while we were at the table, one' 
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quite pleasing maiden wore the inevitable 
badge, and had her forehead bandaged with 
a napkin across. 

Blind Leading the Blind. 

Illustrations of the well known Scripture 
figure, we often found along the whole trip. 
These poor creatures seemed to think there 
was more protection for them if they groped 
in pairs. Each had his long stick, but one 
laid his hand on the other’s shoulder. The 
often “fell into the ditch,” but oftener still, 
when the sharp cry in the thronged thorough- 
fares, told that a loaded camel, or a hasty and 
pitiless carriage was coming, they would 
shrink tremblingly into some doorway, and 
wait till the danger was over. 

But I saw another illustration better to the 
point. For we all know there is a worse 
blindness than that of the eyes. In the school- 
room of the American mission in Cairo, I 
found two persons reading the Bible in Ara- 
bic. One was a little girl, and she was sight- 
less physically ; both eyes were covered. But 
the other was a hard-looking old Mohamme- 
dan, hired to teach her to read with her 
fingers. She was a Christian child; he was 
a heathen. There was an instance of “ blind 
leading blind” in exact meaning of our 
Lord, both ways. He could see with his 
eyes, but only she could see with her heart, 
what the Lord Jesus had written for them 
both. And I leave it to all thoughtful 
Sabbath-school boys and girls to say, which of 
those seemed to us the worst off, which was 
the blindest. , 

Once, years ago, here in America, I was at 
an exhibition of blind people. During a re- 
cess they had (offered, so that people could 
talk to them a little), I noticed one of our 
own boys, sitting upon the edge of the plat- 
form, holding his handkerchief by the two 
corners folded into a bandage, and drawing 
it over both his eyes, while he turned his head 
towards one side of the room, and then the 
other, as if he were trying thoughtfully to find 
out how it would seem to be blind. Ah, how 
poorly we all prize our wonderful privilege of 
seeing! Was there ever a text plainer than 
this, —* Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun!” 

God has been very kind to blind people; 
for he has let some ingenious man invent a 
way by which they can read with their fin- 
gers. They have types just like ours, but they 
use no ink. The paper is softened, and then 
the letters pass through, and stand up on the 
page, so they can fee/ them. 

Here in my study, where I am writing, I 
had a very interesting visit a few days ago. 
A grown man came in to call upon me, and I 
perceived in a moment that he could not see 
at all. : ' : : 

But this was a dear good Christian man 
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and as he left, he gave me in raised letters, 
one of the sweetest hymns I ever learned. 
You will be glad to read it. 


AT THE DOOR. 


The mistakes of my life are many, 
The sins of my heart are more, 
And I scarce can see for weeping, 
But I knock at the open door. 


I know I am weak and sinful, 
It comes to me more and more ; 

But when the dear Saviour shall bid me come in, 
I'll enter that open door! 


I am lowest of them who love Him, 
I am weakest of those who pray ; 
But I come as He has bidden, 
And He will not say me nay. 


My mistakes His free grace will cover, 
My sins He will wash away; 

And the feet, that shrink and falter, 
Shall walk through the gate of day. 


The mistakes of my life are many, 
And my spirit is sick with sin, 
And I scarce can see with weeping— 
But the Saviour will let me in! 
I know I am weak and sinful, 
It comes to me more and more; 
But when the dear Saviour shall bid me come in, 
I'll enter that open door. 
a a i 
GOOD ADVICE ON READING. 
CuE.sea, 13th March, 1843. 
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objects that look wonderful or beautiful to you, 
follow with fresh hope the one that looks won- 
derfulest, beautifulest. You will gradually 
by various trials (which trials see that you 
make honest, manful ones, not silly, short, fit- 
ful ones) discover what is for you the wonder- 
fulest, beautifulest; what is your true ele- 
ment and province, and be able to abide by 
that. True Desire, the Monition of Nature, 
is much to beattended to. But here also you 
are to discriminate carefully between true de- 
sire and false. The medical men tell us we 
should eat what we truly have an appetite for; 
but what we only fadsely have an appetite for, 
we should resolutely avoid. It is very true. 
And flimsy, ‘‘desultory” readers, who fly from 
foolish book to foolish book, and get good of 
none, and mischief of all—are not these as 
foolish, unhealthy eaters, who mistake their 
superficial, false desire after spiceries and con- 
fectionaries for the real appetite, of which 
even they are not destitute, though it lies far 
deeper, far quieter, after solid nutritive food ? 
With these illustrations I will recommend 
Johnson’s advice to you. 

Another thing, and only one other, I will 
say. All Books are properly the record of the 
History of Past Men. What thoughts Past 
Men had in them; what actions Past Men 
did; the summary of all Books whatsoever 






























Dear Sir :—Some time ago your letter was 
delivered me ; I take literally the first free 
half-hour I have had since, to write you a 
word of answer. 

It would give me true satisfaction, could 
any advice of mine contribute to forward you 
in your honorable course of self-improve- 
ment; but a long experience has taught me 
that advice can profit but little; that there is 
a good reason why “advice is so seldom fol- 
lowed ’’-—this reason, namely, that it is so sel- 
dom, and can almost never be, rightly given. 
No man knows the state of another: it is al- 
ways to some more or less imaginary man that 
the wisest and most honest adviser is speaking. 

As to the books which you, whom I know 
so little of, should read, there is hardly any- 
thing definite that can be said. For one 
thing, you may be strenuously advised to keep 
reading. Any good book, any book that is 
wiser than yourself, will teach you something 
—a great many things, directly and indirect- 
ly, if your mind be open to learn. The old 
counsel of Johnson’s is also good and univer- 
sally applicable: Read the book you do 
honestly feel a wish and curiosity to read. 
The very wish and curiosity indicates that you 
then and there are the person likely to get 
good from it. ‘Our wishes are presentiments 
of our capabilities:” that is a noble saying, 
of deep encouragement to all true men ; appli- 
cable to our wishes and efforts in regard to 
reading, as to other things. Among all the 



































lies there. It is on this ground that the class 


of Books specifically named History can be 
safely recommended as the basis of all study 
of Books; the preliminary to all right and 
full understanding of anything we can expect 
to find in Books. 
ly the Past History of one’s own Native Coun- 


Past History, and especial- 


try—everybody many be advised to begin 
wtih that. Let him study that faithfully, in- 
numerable inquiries, with due indications, 
will branch out from it; he has a broad beaten 
highway from which all the country is more 
or less visible—there traveling, let him choose 
where he will dwell. 

Neither let mistakes nor wrong directions, of 
which every man, in his studies and elsewhere, 
falls into many, discourage you. There is pre- 
cious instruction to be got by finding that we 
were wrong. Leta man try faithfully, man- 
fully to be right; he will grow daily more and 
more right. It is at bottom the condition on 
which all men have to cultivate themselves. 
Our very walking is an incessant falling; a 
falling and a catching of ourselves before we 
come actually tothe pavement! It is emblem- 
atic of all things a man does. 

In conclusion, I will remind you that it is 
not by books alone, or by books chiefly, that 
a man becomes in all points a man. Study 
to do faithfully whatsoever thing in your ac- 
tual situation, there and now, you find either 
expressly or tacitly laid to your charge—that 
is your post; stand in it like a true soldier ; 
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silently devour the many chagrins of it, as all 
human situations have many; and be your aim 
not to quit it without doing all that it, at least, 
requires of you. A man perfects himself by 
work much more than by reading. They are 
a growing kind of men that can wisely com- 
bine the two things; wisely, valiantly, can do 
what is laid to their hand in their present 
sphere, and prepare themselves withal for do- 
ing other wider things, if such lie before 
them. With many good wishes and -encour- 
‘agements, I remain yours sincerely, 

Tuomas CARLYLE. 


THE LOSS OF THE LOCH EARN, 

The noonday prayer meeting in the Free 
Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, was crowded on 
Thursday. The exercises are principally de- 
votional, but a short address of five minutes 
is usually given by Mr. Moody. On Thurs- 
day he spoke of the importance and power of 
faith in prayer. ‘“ Let not him that wavereth 
think that he shall receive anything of the 
Lord.” He narrated some touching incidents 
which had come under his own notice, in illus- 
tration of the power of believing prayer, especi- 
ally in the case of mothers praying for their 
sons when away on the battlefields in the late 
war in America. Soon after, Dr. A. Thomson 
read a letter which he had received that morn- 
ing from a Christian lady in Edinburgh, 
narrating a series of incidents in connection 
with the rescue of the passengers of the ship- 
wrecked Loch Earn, of which her own son 
(one of the passengers) had been the witness. 
The story, which we subjoin, was listened to 
with the deepest interest, and came in with 
peculiar fitness after Mr. Moody’s address :— 

“After the Trimountain left them, and they 
had examined their ship,, many a heart failed, 
and they feared they would never see land 
again. They could not navigate the vessel, 
and were left to the mercy of the wind and 
waves, or rather to the care of Him who 
ruleth wind and waves. Vain was the help 
of man. The wind drove them out of the 
course of ships, northward. You are aware 
that two ministers were left on board the Loch 
Earn. One—M. Cooke, a truly godly man— 
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they would be rescued, that even then a ves- 
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sel was speeding to save them, that God had 
answered their prayer, that next day as mor- 
ning dawned they would seeher. That night 
was one of great anxiety. As morning dawned 
every eye was strained to see the promised 
ship. There, truly, she was, and the British 
Queen bore down upon them. You may 
think with what thankful hearts they left the 
Loch Earn. One thing is remarkable—the 
officer in charge on board the British Queen 
had a most unaccountable feeling that there 
was something for him to do, and three times 
during the night he changed the course of the 
vessel, bearing northward. He told the watch 
to keep a sharp look-out for a ship, and im- 
mediately on sighting the Loch Earn bore 
down upon her. At first he thought she had 
been abandoned, as she lay helpless in the 
trough of the sea, but soon they saw her sig- 
nal of distress. It seems to me a remarkable 
instance of faith on the one side and a guid- 
ing Providence on the other. After they were 
taken on board the pilot boat that brought 
them into Plymouth, at noon, when they for 
the last time together joined in prayer, M. 
Cooke read to them the account of Paul’s 
shipwreck, showing the similarity of their ex- 
perience. I earnestly trust that the teaching 
the crew of the Loch Earn received during 
that time of sore trial may be greatly blessed 
to them.— The [London] Christian. 





A WAR IN MADAGASCAR. 


A communication by Louis Street to the 
London Friend gives information of a recent 
conflict between the dominant race, under 
Queen Ranavalona, and some coast tribes of 
the island, called Sakalava. Two armies were 
sent out to meet the latter. One of these 
conquered the enemy after a battle of three 
days’ duration. The other obtained their sub- 
mission without bloodshed ; and then followed 
a remarkable scene. ‘‘ A Hova commander 
spoke to them thus: ‘I have authority from 
the queen, and whosoever are against her 
I will fight them ; but whosoever will obey 
her I can give the kindness of the queen to 
them. Now, you submit to Ranavalona, and 


did all he could to encourage their hearts.|I tell you this is her pleasure, that all her sub- 
Every day, at noon, he gathered them to-| jects serve the living God; and you can find 


gether, and earnestly by prayer strove to lead | 
them to the Saviour, and this he continued to 
do till they reached England. The day be- 
fore they were rescued they knew that very 
shortly the ship must go down. The wind 
had changed, bringing them nearer the track 
of ships, but they had little hope of being 











how to serve the true God in this book (New 
Testament). So I ordered my aide-de-camp 
to show the New Testament to the people. 
They thanked the queen for her kindness, 
and asked teachers to teach them how to read 
the book.” “* When we came to Fianarantsoa, 
the kings in the Kongo and Bara country 


saved. M. Cooke told them of his own hope, | were frightened, and sent messengers to the 
that death to him would be eternal life, and| queen, and presented ‘hasina’ from their 
he urgently entreated them to put their trust | kings to our queen, to be a sign of their sub- 
in ‘Him who was mighty to save.’ At the} mission, and asked about the new religion of 
same time he told them he had no doubt that! Jesus, because they have heard that it is 
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Loe cad _— grt them very well | and those momentous words of our Lord en. 
indeed, and told them about the religion of| joni isci ‘ 
Filiia, thas it ta: the only true religios, and Joining upon every disciple the need of taking 


guve them New Testaments.” up the cross and following Him, are, we be- 

As Louis Street remarks, “this account will lieve, often misunderstood. Some, who dwell 
not be read by the members of our religious | especially upon the last-named injunction, ap- 
Society without calling forth feelings of re-| prehend it to constitute self-denial a means, 


gret that the inconsistency of war with Chris- | as well as a condition, of their salvation. If 
tianity had not been one of the prominent} ,,. . : ce 
tenets of the early missicnaries to Madagas- this bec em: innenent tnfinenen, of Srst, on 


car.” the practical life, it becomes less so, and even 
very dangerous, when it leads to a dependence, 
consciously or unconsciously, upon our own 
When the love of God has taken possession | righteousness ; when we become like those to 
of the soul, and the whole man is consecrated | whom Paul said, “If ye be circumcised, 
to His service, life loses its fragmentary char- | Christ shall profit you nothing.” 
acter, and one guiding stream seems to run | Others sai “gall dareadlleat Ih ean 
through it. Then ali varying and apparently | _~ “TS: #8412, are so profoundly impresse 
disjointed circumstances and duties find a| with the great central Scriptural doctrine of 
fixed and appointed place, and though, | justification by faith, as to be jealous of the 


through the weakness of the flesh, the surface | very thought of works. Rightly they hold, 
of things may seem to be rufiled, there is @| that no cross of our own can ever reconcile 
strong undercurrent that cannot be diverted 


from its object, but is ever flowing on to its | “® to God ; can, even, by any merit ut [pos- 
one point, widening and strengthening as it | S¢sses, bring us nearer to Christ. Legality in 
goes, and so mastering all that opposes its| the Jew, the penance of the Roman Catholic, 


progress. Many a little rock or eddy that| and the self-inflicted torture of the Brahmin, 
early in its course would turn it aside, are, as 


it, becomes more powerful, swept away or are alike vain. Yet the Apostle had a deep 
passed over. And still more, perhaps, are and solemn meaning when he wrote of being 
the very hindrances that thwarted, turned | crucified to the world, and the world to him. 
into ministers to help its course. The stronger | Other words of his may serve to interpret 


and more fixedly the soul is set upon one ob-| these. “ Buried with Him by baptism into 
ject, so much the more does it find power to 


overcome all difficulties, and despise all that Grate: hay: ear eee nes alin sp eee 
may be only outward or accidental. So doth | the dead by the glory of the Father, mer 
it gain the victory over the world, the flesh,| we also should walk in newness of life.” 
and the devil.— Maria Hare. “ Knowing this, that our old man is crucified 
—— nee | with Him, that the body of sin might be des- 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. |‘oyed.” “And if Christ be in you, the body 

is dead because of sin; but the spirit is life 
because of righteousness.” “ Dead indeed 


zi ei at ~ |unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus 

~. Tae Cross or Carist.—Every true Chris-| q, i5¢ our Lord.’ “For ye are dead, and 
tian _— — co ee “yy a |your life is hid with Christ in God.” 
—— ee ee ee _ | Are we not shown, in these last words, how 

in the body of His flesh through death > lit is oneness with Christ that brings the dis- 
— a ee nc ne ciple unto “the fellowship of His sufferings, 
having made peace by the blood of His cross, being made comformable unto His death ?” 
to reconcile all things unto Himself. Yet the So that. “if we suffer with Him, we shall also 
spostle Paul, some of whose words we have reign with Him.” Practical- teaching upon 
ener arene Oe ee are | this point is very well given by William 
become of no effect ; to whom the preaching ie , 
of His cross is the savour of death unto death, | : ’ = 
instead of that of life unto life. r 7 ae ane Se 0 ee ee 

a . ‘tire resignation of so i 

aren re man rlepipmerety-sied and requirings of it. Not to consult worldly 

the expression, “ the cross of our Lord Jesus | 


; ; pleasure or carnal ease or interest, for such 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto| are captivated in a moment; but continually 


me, and I unto the world?’ This passage, 'to watch against the very appearance of evil, 
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FAITH THAT WORKETH BY LOVE. 
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and by the obedience of faith, of true love to 
and confidence in God, cheerfully to offer up 
to the death of the cross that evil part in 
themselves which, not enduring the heat of 
‘the siege, and being impatient in the hour of 
temptation, would, by its near relation to the 
tempter, more easily betray their souls into his 
hands.” 

“Men are grown corrupt and drossy by 
sin, and they must be saved through fire, 
which purgeth it away.” “The fire burns 
but the stubble; the wind blows but the 
chaff. Yield up thy body, soul and spirit to 
Him that maketh all things new ; new heav- 
ens and new earth, new love, new joy, new 
peace, new works, a new life and conversa- 
tion.” 

Tue Freepmen.—Our readers will probably 
not regret the amount of space given, notwith- 
standing much abridgment, to the very interesting 
account of the recent visit of Marmaduke C. Cope 
and James KE. Rhoads, as a Committee of the 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Relief Association of Phila- 
delphia to the South. The following words are 
taken from the editorial page of the last number 
of The Freedman’s Friend :— 

“Encouraged by the marked improvement in 
the condition of the colored people under our in- 
fluence, in which we humbly believe we have been 
in some degree instrumental under the blessing 
of Providence, let us go forward with renewed 
courage in ministering to their needs. Our 
schools are well located and organized, and have 
the confidence of the colored, and to a consider. 
able extent also, of the white people around 
them. They are in part supported by the parents 
of the pupils, and by labor of pupils themselves ; 
but the income thus received is still far from suf- 
ficient to provide even the scanty living which 
our teachers so willingly accept. May we not 
confidently look to Friends, into whose hands 
these encouraging reports fall, to provide freely 
the means needed to carry forward efficiently the 
educational work of the Association, and also to 
relieve somewhat the physical suffering of the 
aged and infirm, with whom our self denying 
teachers come in contact ?” 


—_——_—-<9—-——_____ 


Homes 1n tae West.—A Friend in Halstead, 
Kansas, has written to us, calling attention to the 
location of a small settlement of Friends there, 
who would gladly welcome others in their neigh- 
borhood. 

We often receive letters of a similar purport, 
the disposal of which is somewhat embarrassing. 
Without farther knowledge of remote localities 
than is to us possible, we cannot take the re- 
sponsibility of endorsing or promoting the hold- 
ing forth of promises or expectations to new 
settlers in any part of the country. Impartiality 
requires, therefore, that we should not publish 
communications (unless as advertisements, for 




















which the sender is responsible) which have the 
object of commendation of the advantages of any 
locality. Great caution would seem, indeed, to be 
necessary, before those who have the comforts of 
an established home, in one of the older States, 
leave it for an untried residence in the far West. 
No doubt many have greatly prospered in making 
such a change ; but this is by no means always 
the case. Is not this one of those things in which, 
especially, we should ask and look for guidance ; 
—remembering that “the steps of a good man 
are ordered of the Lord ?” 


er ern 


DIED. 
COBOURN.—On the 11th of Eleventh month, 1873, 


at his residence, near Salem, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, John Cobourn, aged 78 years; a member of 


Salem Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend was dili- 


gent in the attendance of meetings, and manifested 


an increasing concern for the spread of truth, and 
for the advancement of the doctrines and testimonies 
held by the Society of Friends. 


WISE.—On the 10th of Twelfth month, 1873, 
Hannah Wise, in the 77th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of East Goshen Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She 
was much loved and esteemed by all who knew her, 
and though near her close suffering much mental 
as well as bodily pain, yet after her own fervent 
prayers and the prayers of others had ascended to 
the throne of Grace, she became calm, and rejoiced 
in God her Saviour, and departed in peace. 

TAYLOR.—On the 29th of Twelfth month, 1873, 
at his residence in Bordentown, N. J., Samuel C. 
Taylor, aged 85 years; a member of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meating. His end was peace. 


JESSUP.—On the 2d of Twelfth month, 1873 


Josephine, daughter of Lindsey and Eunice Jessup, 


in her 16th year; 9 member of Honey Creek Month- 
ly Meeting, Iowa. We believe that through the 
merits of Jesus, she is one of that happy band who 
are forever at rest. 


HAWORTH.—On the 31st of Twelfth monfh, 1873, 
at Olathe, Kansas, James Entrican, son of James M. 
and Elizabeth P. Haworth, aged nearly 19 years; 
® member of Shawnee Monthly Meeting. He had 
been several months at the Kiowa and Comanche 
Agency, rendering much valuable assistance in 
working with those wild and restless people. By 
his pleasant, frank and kindly manner, he had won 
their confidence and esteem; and much shall hig 
helping hand be missed in controlling their wild 
natures. By a life of purity, as well as a dying tes- 
timony, he left satisfying evidence that he has been 
transplanted to the Church triumphant. 

TAYLOR.—At her residence near Elkton, Ohio, 
in Tenth month, 1873, Rebecca, wife of Isaac Tay- 
lor; a much esteemed member of Elk Monthly 
Meeting. Through a lingering illness her faith 
remained unshaken in her blessed Saviour; and her 
friends believe that their loss is ber eternal gain. 

HOSKINS.—On the 16th of Tenth month, 1873, 
near Westfield, Ind., Phebe P., wife of Moses 8S. 
Hoskins, in the 39th year of her age; a minister, and 
member of Westfield Monthly Meeting. She was 
led in early life to yield her heart to her Sav-our, 
and abiding in Him, she grew in grace as she ad- 
vanced in years. Relying solely uponthe merits of 
the Lord Jesus for salvation, she was earnest in in- 
viting others to the like precious trust. Of a tender 
and sympathizing spirit, the afflicted ever found in 
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her a ready helper, and judicious counsellor. 
Though suddenly called away, her sorrowing fam- 
ily have the comforting assurance that the messen- 
ger found her with her lamp trimmed and burn- 
ing, and that her purified and redeemed spirit now 
rejoices in the immediate preseace of ‘“ Him whom 
baving not seen she loved.” 


drooping spirits quickened and revived. 
Members of other branches of the Church, 
who attended with us, were alike constrained 
to acknowledge that one is our Master, and 
all we brethren—and the work of Divine 
Grace in many hearts was manifestly deeper 
and more thorough than ever before, and a 


desire was expressed by many to know a closer 
walk with God. 





































A Geverat Megtine is to be held at Monrovia, 
Morgan County. Ind., begianing on Seventh-day, 
Second mo. 14th, 1874, at 6} P. M., at the time of 
White Lick Quarterly Meeting. Conveyances will 
be supplied at Mooresville, seven miles distant on 
the Vincennes railroad, fourteen miles from Indian- 
apolis, and at North Bellville, on the Terre Haute 
and Vandalia railroad, eight miles from place of 
Meeting. 

Also another General Meeting is appointed at 
Bloomingdale, Parke County, Ind., to commence at 
64 o’clock on First-day evening, Second mo. 22d, 
1874, following the close of Western Quarter. Both 
under the authority of a committee of Western 
Yearly Meeting. A general attendance is very much 
desired at each place. Conveyances will be in 
readiness at Rockville on the arrival of the evening 
trains, via Terre Haute railroad, on Sixth- and 
Seventh-days, and return tickets supplied on the 
Vandalia railroad to Indianapolis and intermediate 
points. Wu. L. Prue, Clerk. 

Indianapolis, First mo. 23d, 1874. 


IsHam Cox, Clerk. 


Abridged from the Fieedman’s Friend. 

Notes of Travel among the Freed colored people 
in Virginia and North Carolina, by the 
Committee appointed by Friends’ Freedmen’s 
Relief Association of Philadelphia, to visit 
the schools under their charge. 

Leaving Philadelphia at 6 p.m. on the 20th 
of Eleventh month, 1873, we arrived after 
seventeen consecutive hours of railroad rid- 
ing, at a station on the Richmond and Dan- 
ville road, called Clover. We here met our 
superintendent of schools, Alfred H. Jones, 
whose well planned arrangements, kind hospi- 
tality, and thorough knowledge of the work 
we have committed to his care, contrib- 
uted greatly to our comfort, and enabled us 
to accomplish satisfactorily the entire service 
to which we were appointed. 

We found the school at Clover under a 
colorod female teachér. She is intelligent, 
teaches well, and is lady-like in her deport- 
ment. In no part of our circuit, has the in- 
fluence of a good school been more striking 
than at this place. Less than five years ago, 
one visiting Clover, would have seen the col- 
ored people, a shiftless, aimless race, loitering 
about the statjon, having small respect for 
themselves, and a poor reputation among their 
neighbors. Now, so far as we ascertained, 
they are generally employed. Many of them 
have acquired property, have good homes, 
and are purchasing land. They say the 
school has been a great blessing to them, for 
which they are thankful, One said, ‘“‘ The 
darkness is done gone, and the light was shin- 
ing upon them ;” another said, “ his children 
were now so interesting to him, they could 
tell him so many things.” They have a good 
meeting house, and we have reason for believ- 
ing that a purer religion is increasing among 
them. 

Arriving at Danville about 9) P. M., we 
were warmly welcomed at our mission house 
by Alfred H. Jones and his family. The next 
day we visited the school. The children were 
neatly dressed, and looked bright and cheer- 
ful. We have here three intelligent female 
teachers from New England, who are intro- 
ducing a systematic mode of instruction and 
discipline, which will be of great value to 
their pupils. The normal class under Lind- 
say Jones is progressing favorably. 





A Geyerat Meetine has been appointed at Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, to commence at 2 o’clock, on the 22d of 
Second month, which is immediately following the 
Quarterly Meeting at that place. A cordial invita- 
tion is extended to Ministers and others who may 
incline to attend. Lawerig Tatum, 

Clerk of Committee on General Meetings. 





A Genera. Meetine has been appointed at Chest- 
nut Hill, to commence at 11 o’clock on the 28th of 
Second month, and one at Salem, four miles north 
of Chestnut Hill, to commence at 6 o’clock on the 
6th of Third month, 1874. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all. The nearest railroad station to 
both places is Mount Pleasant, Henry County, Iowa, 
which is ten miles north of Salem. 

Lawais TATUM, 
Clerk of Commitice on General Meetings. 





_ CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oax Runes, N. C., lat, mo. 14th, 1874. 


Our General Meeting at this place, aiter four 
days continuance, sweetly closed this after- 
noon, several beloved ministers being present. 
The blessed influence of the Gospel of Christ, 
which breathes glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace and good will to men, was 
manifestly the covering of many hearts from 
beginning to end. Living testimony was 
borne to the efficacy and power of the blood 
of Christ to cleanse from all sin. 

As time advanced, an increased exercise and 
travail of the Church was apparent, and her 
new-born children spake well of the name of 
Jesus, and, under the baptizing power of the 
Holy Ghost, believers in the Lord were 
strengthened in the faith and hope of the 
Gospel ; covenants were renewed, and many 
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On First-day, the 23d, we attended the 
“First day school,” at Danville. The classes 
were large, and of various ages. The Bible 
class of forty men under the care of A. H. 
Jones was interesting. In the afternoon we 
attended the religious meeting held by our 
Friends in the parler of the mission house; 
which was a solemn and edifying season. 

Several intelligent colored men called to see 
us. They stated that a large number of their 
people now owned their homes, and culti- 
vated small farms. Under the comforts they 
now had, their families increased, the child- 
ren were more healthy, and the parents took 
much better care of them. The aged people 
were also helped and protected. They spoke 
with much animation about the blessing of 
education—‘“‘ next to emancipation,” they 
said, “ it was the greatest thing that had been 
done for them, the great lever which had 
raised them up.” 

Arriving at Lincolnton, we went at once to 
the school taught by Walter Marriage and his 
two daughters. It is in good order, children 
bright and attentive, but not so far advanced 
as others we had seen. In the evening, had 
a most interesting meeting with the colored 
people who had been informed of our coming. 
After they had heen addressed by the com- 
mittee and the superintendent, the colored 
bishop responded ; his discourse was truly elo- 
quent. In most appropriate language he ex- 
pressed the deep, heartfet sense of gratitude 
that he and his people entertained for the 
benefits which Friends through their associa- 
tion had conferred upon them. The bishop 
went on to say that the moral condition of the 
people was improved, that they were more 
temperate, attended more carefully to their 
families, and especially to their children. He 
alluded with evident satisfaction to the in- 
terest manifested by the governor of North 


Carolina in his late message on the subject of 


public schools. He had also carefully ex- 
amined the statistics of the colored popula- 
tion of the State, and informed us that less 
than one-eighth part of those between six and 
twenty years of age were receiving education. 

After the bishop, a young man about 28 
years of age spoke. He was very earnest and 

teful in describing the privileges he had 
ately enjoyed. 

An aged man then spoke in a manner full 
of feeling. The burden of his heart was to 


encourage the people to avail themselves of 


the privileges now placed within their reach. 


There were about 200 colored people present 


at this remarkable meeting. At the close 
Walter Marriage addressed them, and then 
the people formed in line to come up and 


shake hands with the committee, many of 


them as they passed expressing their joy in 




















having us with them. After the meeting was 


over, we went to Walter Marriage’s home, 
where he kindly entertained us. 
mother of the bishop came in to see us, said 
to be 110 years old. She narrated some of 
the events of her early life. She had ee 
from slavery with her children. Once in her 
flight she sat under a tree, and while there a 
bird came and sang in the branches; she fan- 
cied she heard in the sweet notes, something 
that sounded like the words, ‘“‘ You will be 
taken,” she hastily arose and hid herself in 
a thicket with the ehildren, when presently 
two men came, and looking up the tree and 
finding nothing, passed on. 


The aged 


Salisbury, 11th mo. 26th. Arrived here 


about noon and went immediately to the 
school. There were two well qualified teach- 
ers, one from New England and the other 
from the West. 
nearly over, the number of pupils is increas- 


The cotton season being 


ing. They greatly need instruction, and we 
trust that the labors of our faithful teachers 
will be blessed. Salisbury was a dark spot 
during the rebellion; one of the dreadful 
prison pens was here, and a great number of 
our Northern men perished miserably under 
the horrible cruelty practised. A walk over 
the site could not fail to bring vividly to 
mind the fearful cost by which the freedom of 
the slave was obtained, and the door open for 
men and women of peace and good will to 
come in and labor, bringing the glad tidings 
of the gospel to a benighted race. May every 
reader of these lines consider carefully what 
is their responsibility to our Father in heaven, 
what is their share in this great work. When 
ye will, ye may do these, His poor children, 
ood. 

; We visited some of the homes of the better 
class of colored people in Salisbury, and 
found them comfortable. At noon we left for 
Greensboro’, where we took the train for Sa- 
lem, arriving about 7 P. M. 

On the morning of the 28th we visited the 
school at this ancient Moravian town, which 
is taught by Mercy Brown, a member of our 
religious Society, from Philadelphia. The 
school-house is neat and well built, ve ane | 
situated. We were much pleased both wit 
teacher and scholars ; everything was well ar- 
ranged, the recitations in reading, spellin 
and geography were satisfactory; some ha 
made progress in writing. The pupils were 
comfortably clothed, and appeared interested 
in their studies. A good religious care is ap- 
parent on the part of the teacher, who is happy 
in her useful work. In the evening had a 
pleasant meeting with the colored people in 
their place of worship. 

Seventh-day, the 29th, returned to Danville. 
Next morning we again attended the First-day 
school, and were renewedly impressed with the 
great importance of our work. The improve- 
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ment of the children is very striking. Their 
knowledge of the Bible is a very interesting 
feature. 

One of the colored men made appropriate 
remarks. He alluded to what had been done 
for them by Friends, the sacrifices that had 
been made by those who had left their com- 
fortable homes in the North to dwell among 
them, the time and money that had been 
given by others. He spoke of the teachers, 
who at first came “as lambs among wolves,” 
giving up their comforts and enjoyments to 
teach their children. 

Thomasville, 12th mo. 1st. Two of our schools 
being located in the woods, about eight miles 
distant from this place, an intelligent colored 
man provided conveyances for us. Driving 
one of the carriages himself, he gave us much 
interesting information. He assured us that 
the establishment of our schools, and the hold- 
ing of regular religious meetings, had greatly 
changed the character of the colored people. 
Temperance and general morality now pre- 
vailed. Wishing to see the people, the com- 
mittee attended one of their meetings, which 
was conducted in a solemn manner. Fervent 
prayers were offered by several, which ap- 
peared to be from a sense of their need, for 
they asked earnestly for more light on their path 
heavenward. Some of the wealthier class of 
whites who had formerly been slave owners, 
and bitterly opposed their freedom, now ac- 
knowledged that they had greaily improved, 
that education had been very advantageous to 
them, and that they were better off than when 
in slavery. 

One of our schools in the woods, which we 
reac ied after a rough and tedious ride, was 
taught by a bright and skilful colored teacher, 
@ young woman who had graduated at our 
high school in Raleigh. She managed her 
classes well, keeping up a lively interest in 
her pupils. Their sparkling eyes and ready 
answers to her questions were sufficient evi- 
dence of her success. A number of the pa- 
rents were present and were highly gratified 
with our visit. The other was taught by a 
Southern white man, who amidst much ob- 
loquy had devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of his colored neighbors. We were in- 
terested in a visit to his house, where we were 
kindly entertained. There is also a good colored 
school in the village of Thomasville, which is 
taught by a female graduate from Hampton, 
employed by our association. 

Greensboro’, 12ih mo. 2nd. This place is 
wonderfully improved, The hum of indus- 
trial pursuits is heard. The power of steam 
has been invoked, and engines guided by col 
ored engineers are turning the products of 
the forest into useful articles. Large hotels 
of the first class grace the streets, new stores of 
ample size are finished, and others going up. 


The colored population partake of this pros- 
perity, The thirty acres of land which our 
Association purchased adjoining the town, for 
the benefit of Freedmen, are now nearly 
covered with their cottages; many of them 
neat and comfortable, with honeysuckles over 
their porches, and flower beds in the yards, 
Education has refined the manners of a num- 
ber of the occupants, and good taste has 
adorned some of the best rooms. Our school 
here is a good one; the colored female teacher 
is from a normal school in New England, 
Her instruction is acccurate, her mode ani- 
mated but firm and decided. The children 
were evidently improving under her care, 

Hillsboro’, 12th mo. 3d. This was formerly 
a town very hostile to the freedom of the co- 
lored man. It was but about two years since 
that the Kuklux dragged a colored man from 
his house and murdered him. The poor widow 
and children were brought before us. Now 
the scene is changed, we have a capital school, 
and our teachers, Mary Bowman and Eliza- 
beth Ellison, occupy a comfortable house 
rented for them. They entertained us nicely 
there, several colored women assisting most 
kindly in furnishing the table. About 80 
children were present in the school, a num- 
ber of whom were well advanced in elemen- 
tary studies; the discipline was well main- 
tained. In the evening about 300 colored 
people assembled to meet the committee and 
superintendent ; a chapter of the Bible was 
read, and some brief remarks made, and then 
our colored friends were invited to give us 
their views respecting education, and the pros- 
pect of improvement in their condition. Sev- 
eral responded in expressions of gratitude to 
Friends of the Association for their excellent 
school, which they said was a great blessing. 

After the meeting closed the greetings were 
very cordial, and Saninen on us were heard 
from many. 

12th mo. 4th. Arrived in Raleigh, the capi- 
tal of the State. We visited the legislative 
hall and met one of the colored representa- 
tives, who appeared much at ease with his 
fellow law-makers. We called also on the 
State superintendent of schools, who appeared 
interested in our work. We have here 
graded schools; primary, intermediate and 
higher classes, taught by three superior New 
England female teachers. 

Goldsboro, 12th mo. 5th. Our school here, 
under Bernette Brown and Alice Page, is 
large and flourishing. 

In the evening we had another of our deep- 
ly interesting meetings with the colored peo- 
ple. The pastor spoke with animation of 
their improved condition and of their hopeful 
prospects. Contrasting with the past, he said, 
‘formerly if one of our children went along 
the streets of Goldsboro’ with a book in his 
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‘hand, it was snatched from him and burned ;| within two years. Hostility to education of 
f(» now they walk along with their satchels full, | colored people has almost wholly disappeared. 


as free as the children of the President.” 

Another in his speech, called education 
“the pinnacle of the South,” and said that “it 
behoves all to obtain it, old as well as young.” 
“ Buy specs if necessary, instead of tobacco 
and whiskey, that they might read the 
Bible.” 

A young man said, ‘‘our motto should be, 
upward and onward.” He hoped that all 
would be united in the Sabbath school. Had 
worked long in it himself, but hoped “another 
would arise and eclipse his light in the work.” 

Another thought “that the young genera- 


i} tion had improved nobly,” and expressed his 


belief “that in five years the colored people 
would be a different race.” ‘‘ We hope to 
root intemperance out.” 

With this meeeting our interesting service 
on behalf of the Freedmen’s Aid Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia closed. In look- 
ing: over the wide field for Christian work 
which has been given us to labor in, we can 
but reverently acknowledge that the blessing 
of the Lord has rested on the work that has 
been thus far carried on. It is, however, yet 
but the morning of the day, the hands have 
been put to the plough, and much more than 
has been done remains to be accomplished. 
Whileit is truly an encouraging statement, that 
about 500 of those taught in our schools have 
already been engaged more or less in teaching 
others, we know that thousands more of 
teachers are imperatively needed, and that as 
soon as they are fitted for the work, fields for 
usefulness will be opened for them. 

We trust that the sympathies of many 
Friends will be with the Executive Board in 
this important work. The expenses attending 
it are large, as so many competent teachers 
have to be paid, and wise and able adminis- 
trative talent must be employed to conduct 
harmoniously the various instrumentalities 
absolutely needed. Liberal contributions are 
now required to replenish the almost empty 
treasury, and will continue to be essential for 
every month the work is maintained. 

M. 


From the testimony of A. H. Jones, of| decline for want of them. 


The colored people make better use of their 
money, as shown by the rapid acquisition of 
homes, and the better maintenance of home 
comforts, payment of taxes, and continued 
support of schools and churches. Less drink- 
ing occurs; the children who were but illy 
eared for just after freedom, are now better 
clothed, fed and sheltered, as well as still sent 
to schools. 

The number of children is increasing in- 
stead of diminishing, as seemed to be the case 
for a time. The old are better cared for; 
sometimes by the churches. The discipline 
of the churches is more vigorous and eff:ctive 
against intemperance, idleness, and licentious- 
ness, all of which render liable to expulsion, 
if not forsaken. All those who lived as man 
and wife during slavery have been legally 
married, and a sentiment of chastity has 
sprung up, and is very noticeable by ‘the 
teachers among the older scholars in the 
schools. This has decidedly gained ground 
in the last two years. The modes of worship 
are less extravagant and noisy, and wherever 
new churches are organized the communities. 
are perceptibly influenced for good, in indus- 
try and virtue, in temporal and spiritual pros- 
perity. This is greatly promoted by the com- 
bined influence of a good school. Thus 
Christianity, even when imperfectly taught 
and practised, is proved always to elevate 
men. Can we resolve to abandon such a 
means of its propagation as these schools af- 
ford? The people with whom we met in each 
locality expressed their sincere and intelligent 
gratitude for the aid the Association and their 
Northern friends had given them, and while 
feeling that they were rapidly gaining in 
many respects, still asked further assistance, 
as they were conscious they could not yet go 
alone. The debt of North Carolina is near 
twelve per cent. of the value of its real estate. 
The State staggers under this burden, and 
cannot now support a good system of free 
schools, by taxation. Moreover, there is a 
lack of competent teachers, and the whole 
system, without Northern aid, would rapidly 
Our schools raise 


capable colored men, and of various white| up teachers and establish a standard of school 
citizens of the region visited, and from our} management for free schools to copy. 


own observation, the following conclusions are 


As a whole the thirty-two teachers of our 


deduced: That the colored people are gener-|schools are of a high grade in their profess 
ally industrious, and can now find employ-|sion, and it is believed, generally unite pro- 
ment at low wages, which are honestly paid. | fessional skill with personal Christian experi- 
There are a very few idlers, as in all com-|ence,—a sense of duty in the fulfilment of all 
munities, white or black. Two years ago|their work, and a measure of wise and com- 
many more were idle or shifting fron one em-| prehensive missionary feeling in carrying it 
ployer to another; work could not be had forjon. Though all unmerited by us, the Lord’s 
all, and wages were not always honestly paid | blessing manifestly rests upon the labors of 
when earned. The feeling betvreen white and | those in the field, and how deep, how high is 
colored has greatly changed for the better'the privilege of being in some degree -eo- 
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workers with Him whose delights are with 
the sons of men, who though ‘He was rich, 
yet for our sakes He became poor, that we 
through His poverty might be rich. 

J. E.R. 


the Secretary of the Interior directed that its 
labors be continued in the interesting regions J 
of the Yellowstone. 

The Organization of the Corps. 

The organization of the corps has been 
growing more nearly complete and better pre- 
pared to pare its duty year by year. To 
execute the special work in each department, 
the most skilful experts are required, To | 
make thorough astronomical, topographical, / 
meteorological, geological and botanical re J’ 
searches, and to develop the mining and agri- 
cultural resources of our almost unknown 
Western Territories, young men of the highest 
order of talent and the most careful training 
in these different departments, are imperative-, 
ly required. At the present time several of 
the young men have been connected with the 
Survey for a number of years, and it is be 





THE HAYDEN EXPEDITION. 
Abridged from the New York “ Tribune.” 

The organization now known all over the 
country as the United States Geological Sur- 
vey of the Territories, began its existence in 
the Spring of 1867. 

In the Spring of 1868 a struggle began for 
the continuance of the survey. 

In 1869, Congress appropriated to it the 
sum of $10,000. 

In 1870, Congress increased the appropria- 
tion to $25,000, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior directed that the field of exploration be 
continued in Wyoming Territory. lieved that they cannot be surpassed as to 

In 1871, the appropriation was increased to|skill in their respective departments in any 
$40,000, and the survey was extended to the country. 
wonderful country about the sources of the} The scientific corps now consists of the Ge- 
Yellowstone and portions of Montana. Du-|ologist in Charge and his staff of three assist-’ 
ring the following Winter a report was pre-|ants, several palontologists, a botanist, s 

d, describing the geysers and other won-|zodlogist, a photographer, an artist, a geog- 
Sus of that interesting region. So great was|rapher and his staff of three topographera, 
the interest excited among the people of our| three assistant topographers, a meteorologist 
country by the publication and distribution of| and draughtsman, a quartermaster and his as 
this report, that Congress was induced to set'| sistant. There are also a few young men tem- 
apart a district about the sources of the Yel-| porarily attached to the Survey during the 
lowstone and Missouri Rivers, comprising 3,-| Summer season as general assistants. 

575 square miles, as a National Park, for the Results of the Survey for 1873. , 
purpose of protecting by law these remarkable| During the last session of Congress the Ge- 
freaks of Nature, for the perpetual enjoyment /|ologist in Charge addressed a letter to the 
and instruction of the people. This wise act| Secretary of the Sesser, proposing as the ares 
has already received the unqualified approba-| of explorations for the season of 1873, the 
tion of the entire civilized world, and in this| western portion of the Territory of Colorado. 
respect our country will forever remain with-|It is the intent of the Survey to be directed 
out a rival. There is no other portion of the| toward those portions of the public domain 
globe where in an equal area are crowded | that promise the most rapid development, in 
such a variety of unique wonders. order that the results may sooner prove of 

The exploration of this region excited equal | practical value to the country. This letter / 
interest in all parts of Europe, and within} was transmitted to Congress by the Secretary 
four months from the time the report was is-| of the Interior, and ordered to be printed as 
sued by the Public Printer, the principal por-|a public document, and the liberal appropria® 
tions of it were translated into German by the | tion that was subsequently made was based on 
distinguished geographer Dr. Augustus Peter- | the letter of the Secretary. 
mann, of Gotha. The maps and illustrations} The Territory of Colorado comprises one of 
were reéngraved ; extracts from the report|the most interesting areas on the continent, 
were printed in every language of Europe, so | both in a geological and a geographical point 
that this remarkable region became at once | of view. it forms the centre of greatest ele 
an object of the highest interest to every civil-| vation in the Rocky Mountain chain. Ir 
ized nation inthe world. Letters are continual- | Central Colorado, the chain proper is about 
ly received at the office of the survey from the | 120 miles broad, made up of three lefty paral- 
most eminent scientific men and travellers of|lel ranges running aude N. N. W., flanked 
foreign countries, making inquiries in regard|on the west by great plateaus and groups of 
to the accessibility to our National Park, and| peaks. Between the ranges lie the great ele 
there is no doubt that in a few years the tide! vated basins known as the “ Parks.” The 
of travel will set in that direction, as it does} Front or Colorado range, which rises abruptly 
now to the Alpine region of Europe. |from the plains, is seen from Denver in & 

In the Spring of 1872, Congress made ojgmad panorama 140 miles long. From its 
very liberal appropriation for the Survey, and! snowy, serrated crest rise many peaks between 
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12,000 and 13,000 feet high, and six that) teeth and jaws of a hyopotamus, a river horse 
reach above 14,000 feet. The latter are|much like the hippopotamus, which must 
Long’s, Gray’s and Pike’s Peaks, and Mounts | have lived in the marshes that border this 
Rosalie and Evans. On the west side of the|lake. Here, too, the titanotherium, a gigan- 
Parks is the Park Range, in the highest group | tic pachyderm, was associated with a species 
of which, Mt. Lincoln and Quandary Peak | of hornless rhinoceros. Higher up in some of 
rise to about 14,200 feet. From the summit | these lake sediments thousands of turtles were 
of Mount Lincoln the eye sweeps over a wil-|imbedded, and are preserved, their harder 
derness of high peaks, which can be equalled | portions being as complete as when the ani- 
nowhere except in the Andes or the Hima-|mals were swimming about in the tertiary 
layas. ‘Two hundred peaks of nearly 13,000 | waters hundreds of thousands of years ago. 
feet, and about 25 rising to 14,000 feet and | They vary in size from an inch or two across 
upward, are simultaneously comprised within | the back to three or four feet. Associated 
the scope of vision. with the remains of turtles are those of a num- 
For the past twenty years or more, the vari-| ber of ruminants, all belonging to extinct 
ous expeditions to the Far West have been| genera, and possessing peculiar characters 
accumulating the materials which will enable | which ally them to the deer and the hog. In- 
the geologist to reconstruct the physical his-| deed, Dr. Leidy calls them ruminating hogs. 
tory of these now barren, treeless plains. Nu- (To be concluded.) 
merous cemeteries of the ancient inhabitants eT a 
have been discovered, whose remains have HOW WE LEARN. 
been more or less disentombed by the action of | Great truths are dearly bought. The common truth, 
the elements. It is now known that a vast| Such as men give and take from day to day, 
chain of fresh water lakes covered the surface "Sewu tg- the eerctmn etna me. 
of this continent to a greater or less extent, 


mee ae . Great truths are greatly won; not found by chance 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific Coast, and| Nor wafted on the breath of sammer dream, : 


from the Arctic Sea to Mexico. Some of| But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
these lakes were of enormous size. The great| Hard buffeting with adverse wind and stream. 
ancient lake basin, known as Mauvaises Terres, | But in the day of conflict, fear, and grief, 
or the “‘ Bad Lands,” covered a large portion ae ———. eae oe - might, 
oughs up e subsoil of the stagnan ear 
of Nebraska, Dakota and Colorado, a ae brings the imprisoned truth-seed to the light 
of 100,000 to 150,000 square miles. As far a 
ae Wrung from the trovbled spirit, in hard hours, 

back as 1853, Prof. Hayden visited one of| of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 
those far-famed bone deposits on the White) Truth springs like harvest from the well-ploughed 
Earth River, in Dakota, near the north-eastern field, 
base of the Black Hills. It is one of the} A24 the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 
wildest and most desolate regions on this con- Boman. 
tinent. It has been very es named 
by the Dakota Indians M4-Ko Séetcha, or , i 
“ ” : ays . rom New York Pocket Almanac. 

Bad Lands,” which signifies a very difficult 2d mo. 2d Philadelphia, Philadelphia ve 

; 2d mo. phia, - M. 

country to travel over; not only from the}"". "51, Rhode Island, New England a. 
ruggedness of the surface, but also from the; « « Nine Partners, New York “ 
absence of any good water, and the small 


- “Abington, Philadelphia “ 
supply of wood and game. It isonly to the} “ “ Dunning’s Creek, Baltimore “ 
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. . a“ 7th l am “ 
geologist that this place can haveany perma-| { "! oar = ” 2 
nent attractions. e wends his way through} «= « Fairfield. New England - 
; ’ gian 
its wonderful cafionsamong some ofthe grand-; « « Ferrisburgh, New York “ 
est ruins in the world. It resembles, indeed,} “  “ Alum Creek, Ohio “ 
@ gigantic city fallen todecay. Houses, tow-| “ ‘“ Centre, Indiana . 
ers, minarets and spires, may apparently be| “ “ _ aa Western o 
seen on every side. These fantastic piles as-| « gp Springdale ian a 
sume the greatest variety of shapes when| « 0th Concord, Philadelphia “ 
viewed in the distance, and not unfrequently| “ ith Saratoga, New York “ 
the rising or the setting sun lights up these} ‘ 12th Smithfield, New England " 
= old ruins with a wild, strange beauty.| {| . a — — a 
the Summer the sun pours its raysonthe| «= « ieee Ohio = “ 
bare white walls, which reflect them on the} « 3th Vassalboro’, New England “ 
weary traveller with a double intensity, not} “ ‘“ Cain, Philadelphia “ 
only oppressing him with the heat, butso| “ 14th Lost Creek, North Carolina - 
dazzling his eyes that he is not unfrequently| ~ | - Se iti” . 
affected with temporary blindness. It is at) «  « yiemi letiane 


) . Miami, Indi “ 
the foot of these ruins that the fossil treasures} « = « Walnut Ridge, Indiana “ 


are found. In the lower strata we find the! “ “ White Lick, Western “ 
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2d mo. 14th Vermilion, Western Y. M. 
4“ “  Balem, Iowa 
6“ “ . Lynn Grove, Iowa 
Bear Creek, Iowa 
20th Western, Philadelphia 
2lst Yonge Street, Canada 

“« Contentnea, N. Carolina 
Friendsville, “ 
Short Creek, Ohio 
West Branch, Indiana 
Western, Western “ 
Fairfield, Western a 
Pleasant Plain, Iowa 
24th Burlington, Philadelphia 
26th Bucks, - 
28th Eastern, N. Carolina 

“Southern, “ 
New Garden, Indiana 
Thorntown, Western 
Bangor, Iowa 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Springdale, Kansas 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fornian INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to 
the 26th inst. have been received. 

Great Britain.—Parliament has been dissolved 
by royal decree. The Premier, Gladstone, has is- 
sued an address to his constituents at Greenwich, 
asking for re-election, and announcing that a new 
Parliament will be summoned to meet on the 5th of 
Third month. He gives as the reason for dissolu- 
tion, that since the defeat of the Government upon 
the Irish University bill, the Ministry has not pos- 
sessed sufficient authority to carry out great legisla- 
tive measures, and no improvement of the position 
appears probable. The chief of the opposition hav- 
ing refused to accept office on the defeat mentioned, 
and the Cabinet feeling that they have not the 
proper support, an appeal to the country (by an 
election for a new House of Commons) is the proper 
remedy. The estimates, he says, are so far ad- 
vanced that the Government is able to promise a 
surplus ot £5,000,000, with which it intends to 
abolish the income tax and relieve local taxation. 
Among the matters likely to come before Parlia- 
ment are the re-adjustment of the educational act, 
improvement of local government, and the land, 
game and liquor laws. The address promises large 
measures of relief from duties on articles entering 
into general consumption, and expressse3 a hope for 
the speedy assimilation of county with borough 
franchise. 

Disraeli has also published an address to the 
electors of Buckinghamshire, asking for re-election, 
assailing the course of the Ministry in many partic- 
ulars, and declaring that the principal measures of 
relief promised by Gladstone, are such as would be 
adopted by any party or Ministry. Other leading 
members have issued similar addresses. 

The Parliament just dissolved had been in exist- 
ence six years, and by constitutional limitation it 
would have terminated iu another year. The House 
of Commons consists of 658 members, of whom 493 
are from England, 60 from Scotland, and 105 from 
Ireland. The number of registered electors in 1872 
was 2,094,781 in England, 255,751 in Scotland, and 
223,507 in Ireland. All elections for members of 
Parliament must now be by ballot. 


Francr.—The Duke Decazes, one of the Ministry, 
in urging in the Assembly, on the 20th inst., the 
postponement of an “interpellation” on foreign 
affairs, moved by an Ultramontane, declared the 
apprehensions recently shown, that peace might be 
disturbed. were unfounded. The government was 
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solicitous for the welfare and spiritual independence 
of the Pope, but at the same time desired friendly 
and harmonious relations with Italy ; and it would 
labor to prevent misunderstandings with any power, 
for peace was necessary to the prosperity of France. 
He declared that he made this statement with the 
full concurrence of President MacMahon. The in- 
terpellation was postponed. On the 21st an inter- 
pellation, submitted by the Left or radical party, 
respecting the government's treatment of the press, 
was laid on the table, after a violent debate, by a 
majority of 100. The Assembly has appointed a com- 
mittee to liquidate the civil list of the late Emperor. 

Russia.-——The marriage of Prince Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh, second son of the Queen of Great Bri- 
tain, and the Grand Duchess Marie, only daughter 
ot the Emperor of Russia, took place at St. Peters- 
burg on the 23rd inst. 

Domestic.—The position of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States having been 
made vacant by the death of Judge Chase, the Presi- 
dent, in last month, nominated to the Senate, for 
his successor, George H. Williams, of Oregon, the 
present United States Attorney General. The 
nomination was left in saspense by the Senate at 
the time of tbe recess, but it was understood that 
the opposition to the nominee was strong enough to 
prevent confirmation. Qn the 8th inst., the Presi- 
dent withdrew the name, at the request of G. H. 
Williams himself; and, on the 9th, he sent that of 
Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, who had shortly 
before been nominated and confirmed as Minister to 
Spain. While the ability and learning of the second 
nominee were not questioned, objection was made 
by some on account of his age, 74 years, and by 
others, his political opinions and his attachment to 
the principles embodied in the recent amendments 
of the Constitution, were doubted. Finally, this 
name also was withdrawn, and, on the 19th, Morri- 
son R. Waite, of Ohio, was nominated, and, on the 
21st, unanimously confirmed. 

The United States Supreme Court has recently 
decided on two cases appealed from Louisiana, that 
in property confiscated for the owner’s participa- 
tion in the late rebellion, only a life estate was con- 
fiscable, and passed to the purchaser, and that the 
title of the heirs was not affected. The property 
in these cases was thatof John Slidell. In another 
case from the same State, it was decided that a 
mortgage on the confiscated property of J. P. Ben- 
jamin was still binding, sufficient notice not having 
been given to the mortgagors, owing to an error 
in the publication of the notice of sale. 

The “Siamese twins,” Chang and Eng, died on 
the 17th inst. at their residence in Surrey Co.,N.C., 
aged about 62 years. These remarkable beings, 
who were extensively exhibited in this country and 
Europe, between 1829 and 1846, were natives of 
Siam. Their bodies were joined together by a 
band of cartilage, a few inches long, con- 
nected with the lower end of the breast bone 
in each. There did not appear to be any ner- 
vous connection, as, although a touch in ibe 
exact centre of the band was felt by both, no 
sensation was communicated from one body to the 
other. Chang, who was the smaller and weaker of 
the two, had been infirm in health for some time, 
but died suddenly, and his brother survived ‘him 
about two hours, his death being apparently hast- 
ened, if not caused, by nervous excitement and 
alarm. Medical assistance could not be obtained 
immediately, otherwise an attempt to ceparate them 
would doubtless have been made after the death of 
the first. Most of the surgeons who examined the 
case, believed that the operation could \not be per- 
formed during life, without serious danger. 


